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INTRODUCTION 

During  the  early  1970's,  several  large  mining  companies  began 
renewed  exploration  for  valuable  minerals  in  a  geological  formation 
called  the  "Stillwater  Complex"  -  a  highly  mineralized  zone  30  miles  long 
and  5  miles  wide  which  is  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Beartooth  flountains 
in  Stillwater  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties,  Montana.  At  about  the  same 
time,  other  mining  companies  expressed  a  new  interest  in  the  coal  deposits 
of  neighboring  Carbon  County,  and  uranium  prospectors  were  drilling  in 
northern  Stillwater  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties.  Additionally,  all  three 
counties  were  being  subjected  to  much  oil  and  gas  exploration,  as  well  as 
ever-increasing  demands  from  recreationists  seeking  to  enjoy  the  unique 
outdoor  values  of  the  forests,  lakes  and  streams  of  the  magnificent 
Beartooth  flountains. 

Many  residents  of  these  three  counties  were  interested  in  what 
might  happen  to  their  communities  and  lives  if  local  natural  resources, 
particularly  minerals,  were  developed  rapidly.  This  interest  was  tempered 
by  the  memory  of  the  sometimes  negative  environmental  and  social  effects 
that  resulted  from  mining  in  the  Stillwater  Complex  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  Conflict,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  pollution  of  the 
Stillwater  River  caused  by  the  development  of  an  exploration  adit  by  the 
Johns-Manvi lie  mining  corporation. 

Citizen  concern  over  development  of  natural  resources  was  culminated 
in  1976,  with  the  formation  of  the  Beartooth  Tri-County  Planning  Group, 
which  v;as  composed  of  two  private  citizens  and  one  elected  official  from 
each  of  the  three  counties,  for  a  total  of  nine  members.  The  official 
members  of  the  planning  group  were  as  follows: 


Carbon  County 

Jon  Brown,  Belfry  -  Carbon  County  Planning  Board 

Frank  Colo,  Jr.,  Red  Lodge  -  Carbon  County  Coniinissioner 

Robert  Evertz,  Joliet  -  Carbon  County  Planninn  Board 

Stillwater  County 

Mary  Donohoe,  Nye  -  Stillwater  County  Planning  Board 

Robert  Noe,  Absarokee  (Chairiian)  -  St'illv/ater  County  Plannino  Board 

Bill  Brinkel,  Broadview  -  Stillwater  County  Commissioner 

Sweet  Grass  County 

P.R.  Esp,  Big  Timber  -  Sweet  Grass  County  Commissioner 
John  Morrison,  Big  Timber  -  City-County  Planning  Board 
Peter  L.  Rostad,  Big  Timber  -  City-County  Planninn  Board 

Other  persons  who  regularly  attended  meetings  were:  Jack  Gribble, 
Carbon  County  Planner;  Tom  Kelly,  Stillwater  County  Planning  Office;  Mike 
Sierz,  Sweet  Grass  County  Planning  Director;  Rusty  Rokita,  Montana 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Billings  Office;  and  M.  Douglas  Scott, 
Research  Coordinator,  Laurel. 

The  Tri -County  Planning  Group  was  dedicated  to  finding  the  answers 
to  three  major  questions  regarding  local  natural  resource  development: 
1)  what  resource  development  (particularly  •  ineral)  was  likely  to  occur 
soon;  2)  what  amount  of  control  on  resource  development  did  county  citi- 
zens want;  3)  what  legal  means  were  available  for  regulating  development, 
if  this  were  desired.  Members  of  the  Planning  Group  prepared  a  proposal 
which  addressed  these  questions  to  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  for 
possible  Federal  funding.  Tlie  proposal  was  successful,  and  a  grant  of 
$75,000  was  obtained  for  work  over  the  next  two  years. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  actual  studies,  the  Planning  Group  did 
what  every  good  researcher  must  do  first  -  conduct  a  literature  review  to 
see  what  data  were  already  available.  The  consulting  firm  of  Jolin  Short 


and  Associates,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  performed  this  task  over  the  next 
several  nwnths,  and  then  prepared  a  list  of  studies  that  should  be  conducted. 
The  recommended  studies  were:  a  world  market  survey  for  metals  of  the 
Stillwater  Complex;  a  sociological  survey  of  the  development  attitudes 
of  the  Tri-County  residents;  and  an  analysis  of  the  laws  pertaining  to 
the  regulation  of  hardrock  minerals  development.  The  Planning  Group  and  the 
Research  Coordinator  solicited  proposals  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 
selected  one  best  consultant  in  each  of  the  three  areas  to  do  the  needed 
studies.  A  brief  summary  of  these  studies,  which  were  published  and 
distributed  separately,  is  presented  here. 

"World  Market  Study  for  Important  Metals  of  the  Stillwater 
Complex-Chromite,  Nickel-Copper,  Platinum-Palladium."  Authored 
in  1978  by  Sandra  Bleistein,  Industrial  Economics  Division,  Denver 
Research  Institute,  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado  80208; 
92  pages  plus  appendix. 
The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  determine  rf,  when ,  and  how 
intensively  important  metals  of  the  Stillwat'r  Complex  would  be  mined  over 
the  next  25  years.  Obviously,  the  level  of  development  to  be  expected 
must  be  known  before  any  decisions  regarding  impact  regulation  can  be 
made.   In  meeting  the  objectives,  the  author  reviewed  much  literature 
and  interviewed  many  government  and  industry  experts  to  determine  the 
important  factors  influencing  the  world's  supply  and  demand  of  the  metals 
of  the  Stillwater  Complex.   Such  things  as  now  mining  and  processing 
techniques,  new  uses  for  the  metals,  effects  of  political  strife  in  foreign 
countries,  U.S.  Government  stockpiling  policies,  and  new  environmental 
regulations  were  considered  in  the  analysis  of  what  future  prices  of  the 


metals  might  be.  This  infoniintion  was  then  compared  to  what  the  projected 
mining  costs  would  bo  for  the  Stillwater  Complex  metals,  to  see  if  any 
metal  might  be  mined  and  sold  at  a  profit  during  the  upcoming  25  years. 

Results  of  the  study  showed  that  platinum  and  palladium  have  the  best 
development  potential,  with  mining  possibly  beginning  by  1985.   (These 
t\vo  metals  are  usually  found  together  in  tt)e  earth  and  are  mined  and  con- 
centrated concurrently.)  It  is  possible  that  the  Stillwater  Complex 
platinum-palladium  deposits  (primarily  held  by  Johns-flanvil  1  e)  are  now 
economic  at  current  prices.  However,  the  current  market  for  these 
metals  seems  to  be  saturated,  particularly  for  palladium,  and  if  the 
Stillwater  Complex  production  were  to  capture  the  market,  it  would  have 
to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  competitors  do  now,  which  then  might 
make  the  Complex  production  uneconomical.  Another  problem  associated  with 
platinum-palladium  production  is  that  the  ore  might  have  to  be  further  con- 
centrated by  an  electric  furnace  located  near  the  mine.  This  process  emits 
air  pollutants  which  may  conflict  with  use  of  the  nearby,  newly-designated 
Beartooth  Wilderness  Area. 

The  Stillwater  Complex  nickel-copper  deposits  are  valued  mainly  for 
their  high  nickel  content,  with  copper  being  an  added  benefit.   (These  tvjo 
metals,  like  pldtinum-palladium,  are  often  found  together  and  are  mined 
and  concentrated  concurrently.)  The  development  potential  of  these  metals, 
however,  is  considn-ed  to  be  "very  low"  over  the  next  25  years,  with  mining 
"almost  certainly"  not  occuring  before  1990.  Problems  associated  with 
mining  these  metals  in  the  Complex  include:  low  grade  when  compared  to 
other  available  ores  in  the  U.S.  and  the  world,  remote  location,  lack  of 


smelting  and  refining  capacity  for  this  type  of  ore,  and  environmental 
pollution  problems. 

The  well-known  chromium  deposits  of  the  Stillwater  Complex  were  mined 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  when  foreign  supplies  were 
disrupted.  The  U.S.  is  highly  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  chromium, 
with  imports  totaling  88/0  of  domestic  primary  consumption.   Considering 
current  world  conditions  and  supplies,  mining  of  chromite  ore  in  the 
Stillwater  Complex  over  the  next  25  years  is  considered  "highly  unlikely". 
This  is  because  the  Stillwater  ore  is  low  in  grade  when  compared  to  other 
domestic  sources,  such  as  Oregon  beach  sands.  Also,  the  deposit  would 
supply  only  a  fraction  of  the  nation's  needs  for  just  a  few  years,  and  the 
costs  of  transportation  to  domestic  consumers  would  be  too  high  to  be 
competitive. 

The  report  suggests  that  citizens  and  local  officials  may  wish  to 
update  these  production  forecasts.  This  can  be  done  by  observing  the 
intensity  of  exploration  efforts  of  mining  companies  in  the  area,  reading 
publications  such  as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines'  annual  Mineral  Commodity 
Summaries,  and  contacting  the  mineral  surveillance  specialist  in  Helena, 
who  is  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

"An  Assessment  of  the  Probable  Social  Impacts  in  the  Beartooth 
Tri -County  Area  Resulting  From  Nearby  Mining  and  Natural  Resource 
Development."  Prepared  in  1978  by  John  Short  and  Associates,  Inc., 
#9,  Exchange  Place,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111;  114  pages  plus 
appendix. 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  determine  what  social  and  cul- 
tural impacts  residents  of  the  three  counties  expect  as  a  result  of  local 


natural  resource  development,  what  impacts  the  residents  would  desire  from 
such  development,  and  whether  different  social  groups  (such  as  by  age, 
or  occupation)  have  different  attitudes  toward  development. 

Answers  to  these  questions  were  found  by  means  of  a  mail  questionnaire, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  consultant  with  advice  from  the  Planning  Group. 
A  copy  of  the  28-item  questionnaire  was  mailed  out  to  all  6,685  known 
households  in  the  three  counties,  and  about  23%  of  the  forms  were  re- 
turned. A  follow-up  telephone  survey  was  made  of  non-respondents,  to 
make  sure  that  the  returned  answers  accurately  represented  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  population.  The  returned  questionnaires  were  then  subjected 
to  a  number  of  computer-aided  analyses,  to  determine  average  values  for 
different  counties  and  social  groups. 

People  who  answered  the  survey  were  usually  male,  married,  and  had 
lived  in  the  area  more  than  15  years.  Most  respondents  (53':)  lived  in 
a  city  or  town,  while  fewer  (29";)  lived  on  a  rural  farm.  The  answers  of 
these  respondents  indicated  tiiat  most  area  residents  want  the  population 
to  remain  the  same  (38")  or  grow  at  the  current  moderate  rate  (43%), 
with  Sweet  Grass  County  favoring  slightly  faster  growth.  The  Tri-County 
residents  as  a  whole  preferred  to  have  agriculture-related  industry  (36?b) 
followed  by  light  industry  (30%)  and  then  mining  (24%).  As  might  be 
expected,  because  of  prior  coal  mining.  Carbon  County  residents  generally 
favored  mining  industry  more  than  the  other  two  counties.  Residents  of 
Carbon  and  Stillwater  Counties  were  about  evenly  divided  as  to  whether 
development  should  occur  in  the  county  seat,  other  county  towns,  or  through- 
out rural  areas.  Residents  of  Sweet  Grass  County,  however,  greatly  favored 


having  development  near  the  county  seat  of  Big  Timber.  The  things  Tri- 
County  residents  most  feared  about  mining  development  were:  increase  in 
crime,  deterioration  of  air  and  water  quality,  overcrowded  schools,  and 
general  growth  problems,  such  as  heavy  traffic  and  pressure  on  health 
services. 

The  younger  18-24  age  group,  those  earning  less  than  $8,000  per  year, 
and  rural  residents  generally  preferred  low  population  growth,  and  desired 
agricultural  and  light  industry  development  more  than  other  forms  of 
development.  Middle  aged  (25-54)  people,  town  residents,  and  employees 
of  trades  and  services  businesses  showed  a  higher  support  of  light 
industry.  People  in  the  55+  age  bracket,  and  retired  workers,  appeared 
to  favor  mining  development  most. 

The  residents  gave  local  government  officials  several  clear  direc- 
tives. These  were:  1)  Encourage  agricultural  and  light  industry,  which 
will  provide  for  a  slow  growth  rate  as  well  as  increase  the  tax  base; 
2)  influence  the  population  to  grow  slowly  as  a  result  of  resource  develop- 
ment; 3)  Support  strict  zoning  as  a  means  or  controlling  population  growth 
in  the  face  of  major  resource  development;  4)  Make  any  influx  of  people 
as  a  result  of  resource  development  self-sufficient  (in  terms  of  taxes), 
but  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  increasing  taxes  or  limiting  growth 
is  preferable  to  a  decrease  in  the  existing  quality  of  services;  5)  If 
more  taxes  are  brought  in  by  resource  development,  additional  services 
desired  would  include  more  funds  for  bridge  and  road  maintenance,  pro- 
viding special  facilities  for  teens  or  senior  citizens,  adding  new 
academic  programs  at  local  schools,  and  providing  more  funds  for  law 
enforcement. 


The  above  conclusions  represent  significant  inojority  opinions  in  the 
survey,  and  do  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  opinions  of  every  resident 
of  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties.  There  are  a  good  many 
residents  who  evidently  would  like  to  see  any  development  take  place  at 
any  cost,  and  an  equal  number  of  people  who  want  no  development,  at  any 
benefit. 

"Legal  Report-Hardrock  flining-Local  Government."  Autliored  in 

1978  by  Richard  Klinger,  Esq.,  Private  Attorney,  Helena,  Montana; 

198  pages  plus  appendix. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  pi^ovide  a  review  of  the  local,  state 
and  federal  laws  that  affect  hardrock  mining  activities,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide an  analysis  of  what  legal  measures  can  be  taken  by  local  flontana  govern- 
ments to  regulate  the  rate  of  mine  development  and  associated  changes  in 
nearby  communities. 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  author  reviewed  all  of  the  pertinent 
state  and  federal  statutes  and  pursuant  regulations  that  relate  directly 
to  mining  activity,  such  as  the  Federal  [lining  Law  of  1872,  and  the  flontana 
Hardrock  Mining  Law  of  1971.   (The  report  appendix  contains  copies  of 
these  and  other  important  statutes.)  Additionally,  the  author  reviewed 
other  laws  that  have  a  major  effect  on  mining  activities,  such  as  the  U.S. 
Wilderness  Preservation  Act,  and  the  Montana  tax  codes.  Besides  analyzing 
legislative  law,  legal  precedents  established  through  judicial  decisions 
were  discussed.  Also,  individuals  knowledgeable  about  proposed  laws  (such 
as  persons  in  various  state  Departments,  and  on  the  Montana  Legislative 
Council)  wore  interviewed,  to  determine  what  the  future  may  hold  for  mining 
developments. 


The  final  report  observes  that  the  basic  law  affectinn  hardrock 
mining  on  public  land,  the  Federal  1872  Mining  Lav/,  has  been  in  effect 
for  over  100  years,  and  is  largely  outdated.  The  law  was  designed  to 
encourage  development  of  the  West,  and  allows  free  entry  to  public  lands 
for  extracting  minerals,  witfi  no  environmental  considerations.  Since 
that  time,  various  acts  and  attendant  regulations  (such  as  the  1934  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  the  1968  Wilderness  Preservation  Act,  the  1969  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  the  1976  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act)  have  withdrawn  parts  of  the  public  domain  from  mineral  development. 
Also,  these  acts  instituted  new  environmental  protection  standards  for 
mining  projects,  but  in  a  non-unified  way.  Because  of  this,  President 
Carter  has  recommended  that  the  1872  law  be  overhauled  -  and  this  is  being 
considered  by  Congress. 

The  current  1971  Montana  Hardrock  Mining  Law  also  appears  to  be 
fairly  weak  in  its  requirements  for  reclamation  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol. The  main  way  that  local  governments  can  regulate  mining  activity 
is  through  establishing  clean  water  quality  criteria  under  provisions  of 
the  1972  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Acts  Amendments,  or  under  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  These  procedures  do  not  control  mining  itself, 
but  do  regulate  the  mine's  effects  on  off-site  properties.  Likewise, 
state  laws  do  not  allow  county  zoning  to  prohibit  mininn  by  a  landowner. 
The  county  can,  however,  create  various  sewer  and  water  districts,  and 
zone  for  certain  land  uses,  which  affects  where  mine-related  housing 
developments  may  occur.  Also,  the  county  must  approve  the  location  and 
design  of  any  subdivision  within  its  borders,  under  provisions  of  the 
Montana  Subdivision  and  Platting  Act. 


The  report  makes  eight  recommendations  on  ways  county  governments 
could  gain  more  control  over  hardrock  mining  development.  These  are: 
1)  Encourage  revision  of  the  1872  Federal  Mining  Law  to  allow  local  input 
into  mine  plans;  2)  Support  amendments  to  the  Montana  llardrock  Act  to 
allow  more  critical  review  of  exploration  and  reclamation  plans  by  local 
government  and  state  agencies;  3)  Establish  local  water  pollution  control 
programs  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Acts  Amendments  -  before 
mining  starts;  4)  Establish  an  Air  Quality  Maintenance  area  for  the  region, 
under  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act,  before  mining  begins;  5)  Recommend  any 
special  land  resource  areas  to  the  Montana  Department  of  State  Lands  for 
designation  as  natural  areas;  6)  Soil  and  water  conservation  districts, 
as  authorized  by  state  law,  should  be  created  to  facilitate  enacting  land 
use  regulations  in  the  area;  7)  State  subdivision  regulations  should  be 
reviewed  and  modified  so  that  they  are  made  more  applicable  to  housing 
created  by  mining  developments;  and  8)  Local  governments  should  analyze 
local  government  legislation  proposed  to  the  1979  Montana  Legislature,  and 
support  enactment  of  those  provisions  granting  basic  legislative  powers 
to  counties. 
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